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Introduction 

Since the National Education Goals Panel developed its framework for defining "school ready" in 1990, 
interest in information on the status of children at the start of formal schooling has intensified. 1 
Policymakers and educators have become increasingly committed to the proposition that young children 
start school "ready to learn." Increased public and private investment in early childhood initiatives has 
led to increased interest in evidence about young children's knowledge and skills. Expanded awareness of 
the achievement gap has encouraged efforts to acquire an early picture of children's skills so that 
problems can be identified and addressed as soon as possible. 2 Consequently, young children are being 
assessed in multiple domains and settings, including at the beginning of kindergarten, as never before. 3 In 
fact, according to recent reports, the number of states with laws mandating kindergarten assessments is 
at least 25, an increase of 72 percent over the last five years. 4,5 

As more states have become engaged in kindergarten assessment efforts, 6 early childhood educators and 
assessment experts have recommended developing such efforts within a coordinated assessment system 
that provides data about children's progress over time, (pre-k through grade 12), and is designed to 
address both educational policy and practice questions. 7 Experts also concur that establishing such a 
coordinated system is challenging; 8 that few if any current kindergarten assessment initiatives are 
integrated within such a system; and that some current uses of data from early childhood assessments 
are misguided. 9 

In addition to these concerns, it is important to acknowledge important differences in the types of 
assessment information stakeholders are seeking. For example: 

• Parents and teachers in early childhood and kindergarten classrooms want to know about the 
strengths and needs of children in order to provide effective supports and learning opportunities. 

• Early childhood managers and school administrators want to know the status of children's early 
learning and development in order to plan program services and determine whether these 
services are effective. 

• State policymakers want to document population trends, track children's progress over time, and 
determine if public early childhood expenditures are making a difference. 

These varied assessment questions and purposes underscore the challenge of designing kindergarten 
readiness assessment efforts carefully and systematically. 
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Our Position 

Based on our review of current efforts, the Early Childhood Education State Assessment Collaborative's 
position on assessment of children at the start of formal schooling, typically kindergarten, is the 
following: 

Early child assessments conducted prior to, at the start of, and during kindergarten can be 
useful for a number of purposes if done well. Kindergarten readiness assessments should be 
used to directly support children's development and academic achievement to improve 
educational outcomes. To do so, kindergarten readiness assessment efforts should adhere to 
the following principles: 

> Use multiple tools for multiple purposes. 

> Address multiple developmental domains and diverse cultural contexts. 

> Align with early learning guidelines and common core standards. 

> Collect information from multiple sources. 

> Implement in a systems-based approach. 

> Avoid inappropriate use of assessment information, specifically including high-stakes 
decisions, labeling children, restricting kindergarten entry, and predicting children's 
future academic and life success. 

The rest of this paper will discuss the rationale of our position and important cautions for parents, 
teachers, administrators, and policymakers to consider when planning kindergarten assessment 
initiatives. 

Use Multiple Tools if There Are Multiple Purposes 

Policymakers and program administrators need to be clear about the purpose or purposes for which they 
are developing kindergarten assessments and select the tools most appropriate for those purposes, as 
delineated in Table 1 (page 8). The various rationales for assessment require different instruments, 
procedures, and standards. If there is more than one assessment purpose, then resources must be 
provided to support use of more than one tool. In the alternative, leaders must carefully investigate to 
determine if data from a single assessment can be reliably and validly analyzed and reported to 
accommodate several purposes (e.g., investigating whether data from a norm-referenced assessment can 
be used to inform instruction of individual children, as well as aggregated to provide feedback on the 
performance of groups of children in relation to learning standards or benchmark indicators). It is 
important, however, to understand that a single assessment instrument cannot, and should not, be used 
to meet all of the child, instructional, policy, programmatic, and accountability purposes a state or 
program may have. 
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Furthermore, there is a considerable risk of negative unintended consequences when a measure 
designed for one purpose is used for other purposes. The consensus against this practice is strong. 10 
Unfortunately, many early childhood assessment tools currently used in statewide initiatives were not 
originally designed for large-scale administration, nor were they designed for purposes such as 
determining program effectiveness. For example, several of the tools in current use were designed as 
screening instruments to determine children's medical or developmental risks for the purpose of 
ensuring delivery of appropriate services. Other assessments were designed to advance knowledge of 
child development, or to provide teachers with information to guide instruction at the classroom level. 
Instruments designed for the aforementioned purposes, however, have since been used to generate 
information for accountability and evaluation purposes, without determining the validity and reliability of 
the instrument for these purposes. 11 It is vital that decision makers take measurement issues into 
consideration, such as the reliability and validity of a tool in relation to specific purposes, forms of 
reporting and uses of assessment data. 

Focus on Several Developmental Domains and Diverse Cultural Contexts 

Despite abundant complexities, the consensus of child development experts and early childhood 
practitioners is that school readiness is a compilation of numerous skills and capacities that vary within a 
population of children. 12 The National Education Goals Panel stated that school readiness encompasses a 
range of child development domains, including (a) physical well-being and motor development, (b) 
social-emotional development, (c) approaches toward learning, (d) language and emergent literacy, and 
(e) cognitive skills, including mathematics. 13 Moreover, children's progress in these developmental 
domains is both independent and highly interrelated. 14 Unfortunately, most kindergarten assessment 
tools focus almost exclusively on language, literacy, and mathematics. Yet, as noted, there is substantial 
agreement about the importance of social-emotional development of young children before, during, and 
after the transition to formal schooling, 15 and this domain is predictive of academic progress in other 
domains. 16 

Moreover, children's linguistic and cultural differences, as well as differences in children with special 
learning needs and abilities, must be considered in kindergarten assessments. 17 Unfortunately, there are 
few assessment tools that capture contextual aspects of children's early learning and development, 
including their cultural background, linguistic diversity, and special needs. 18 In sum, it is important that 
kindergarten assessment go beyond just measuring cognitive and literacy skills; focus on a broad range of 
child developmental domains; and recognize children's language, culture, and special learning needs. 

Align With Early Learning Guidelines and Common Core State Standards 

Many states have developed comprehensive early learning standards to define children's developmental 
progress and expectations for knowledge and skills from birth through the start of kindergarten. 19 Most 
recently, the Common Core State Standards Initiative put forth a common set of standards, subsequently 
adopted by 43 states, that define skills and knowledge for kindergarten-grade 12 students in the subject 
areas of English language arts and mathematics. 20 As noted, although most state early learning guidelines 
address a wide range of developmental domains and subject areas, many kindergarten assessment 
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initiatives do not capture comprehensive information on children's progress and status. Kindergarten 
assessments should be as rich and multifaceted as state early learning guidelines and should also be 
aligned with common core state standards for kindergarten students. In addition, it is important for 
states to develop comprehensive kindergarten standards to supplement the common core kindergarten 
standards, including academic subjects beyond English language arts and mathematics, and the other 
important developmental domains. 

Collect Information From Multiple Sources 

Children are natural learners and begin learning the day they are born. During the first eight years of life, 
significant and rapid transformations in child development and learning occur. This is also a time when 
significant variation in the rate and pace of progress in different domains is the rule, not the exception. 21 
In particular, the five- to seven-year age range marks a unique developmental transition, during which 
children will experience a dramatic change in their cognition and social relations. 22 Of equal importance is 
the fact that the pace at which children learn— and their levels of knowledge, skills, and development at 
school entry— depend greatly on the range of learning opportunities and developmental supports they 
engage in as infants, toddlers, and preschoolers. 23 These opportunities include family and community- 
based contexts, as well as varied types of early care and education programs. Accordingly, designing an 
assessment process for young children should entail collecting information over time to document 
developmental changes, and include information on the varied pathways of learning opportunities and 
supports that children experience from birth through the beginning of formal education. 24 

When assessing children at school entry, it is also important to recognize that states have different 
kindergarten entry ages, and that the compulsory age requirements for school attendance are not 
consistent across states. 25 As a result, children start the kindergarten year at different ages, and with 
different levels of knowledge and skills, even when they are developing quite typically. 26 Moreover, 
children who are seen as "school ready" in one community may not be similarly viewed elsewhere. 27 
Thus, when conceptualizing an approach to assessment of school readiness, the issue is not simply 
whether a child is ready for school, but also depends on the expectations of kindergarten and primary 
grade teachers, as well as the capacity of schools to meet the varied needs of all children. 

In sum, the years surrounding the transition of children into kindergarten are a time of developmental 
change, varied pathways of early learning programs and family contexts, varied expectations of public 
school practitioners, and diverse school entry policies. For all of these reasons, it is unreasonable to 
expect that an assessment effort limited to gathering data at a single point in time— or relying on a single 
source of information— will provide an accurate, useful picture of a child's knowledge and skills. Instead, 
a comprehensive kindergarten assessment should include information from previous early childhood 
placements, families, and community informants. 28 In addition, it is important to document adult 
expectations both within and external to the kindergarten classroom, and the contextual supports 
available to students in the early school years. 29 Early childhood programs, schools, communities, and 
families can then draw on this portfolio of data and perspectives to intentionally support children's 
natural eagerness to learn. 
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Implement a Systems-Based Approach 

In order to effectively aid teachers in their instruction, monitor student progress, communicate the 
learning needs of children in a state or community, and guide program planning, kindergarten 
assessments must be implemented within a comprehensive system of supports for teachers, families, 
and programs. 

Conducting kindergarten assessments goes beyond defining a set of outcomes and selecting an 
assessment tool. It also is important to consider how assessments are put into practice. 30 Assessing young 
children— for any purpose— is labor-intensive and expensive, and requires the establishment of ongoing 
supports for all involved parties. Specific efforts are needed to ensure that assessment data are collected 
by trained and valid assessors, tested for reliability, gathered from children comfortable with the 
assessment situation, and carefully analyzed and interpreted. The Committee on Developmental 
Outcomes and Assessments for Young Children dedicated a chapter to fully exploring the implementation 
challenges that could undermine the utility and validity of the assessment data. 31 Key strategies to 
support high quality assessments include: 

• Communicate the purpose of the assessment to administrators, teachers, and parents. 

• Let stakeholders know how they will be informed of assessment results and resulting actions. 

• Provide ongoing training to the assessors. 

• Examine children's and parents' reaction and comfort level to the assessment situation. 

• Consider adaptation issues for non-English speaking families and children with special needs. 

• Provide ongoing help to teachers, early childhood programs, and schools on how to interpret and 
use assessment data. 

• Support initial assessment development and ongoing costs of psychometric testing, materials, 
training, inter-rater reliability, data entry, analysis, and reporting. 


In addition, kindergarten assessments, as with all early childhood assessments, should be integrated into 
an early learning system (early childhood through third grade) that supports high quality, engaging 
learning opportunities, strong efforts to engage families, and ongoing professional development 
opportunities for educators. 32 Key features of this support system are as follows: 33 

• Standards laying out explicit goals for children's development and learning, birth through age 
eight. 

• Multiple child assessments for multiple purposes across the educational continuum. 

• Complementary assessment of the quality of learning environments, staff/child interactions, and 
teaching strategies. 
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• Data system to track children's progress and levels of accomplishment in relation to standards, 
along with information on their participation in early child, kindergarten, and primary grade 
programming. 

• Family engagement efforts, including ongoing communication of the results of child and program 
assessment efforts. 

• Joint professional development of early childhood and early elementary school teachers and 
program managers. 

• Responsiveness to diverse cultural and developmental variations. 

• Adequate resources of time, money, and personnel. 

• Ongoing use of assessment data to guide continuous improvement efforts at the school, 
community, school district, and state levels. 

Avoid Inappropriate Use of Assessment Information 

While child assessments conducted prior to, at the start of, and during kindergarten can be useful for a 
number of purposes, we believe strongly that particular care should be taken to avoid the inappropriate 
use of assessment information. In particular, we believe that large-scale state- or community-level 
kindergarten assessments are not appropriate for these purposes: 

• High-stakes decisions about program or teacher quality, effectiveness, or accountability (of 
either the kindergarten or previous preschool experiences) 

This includes the judging of program quality and program effectiveness (of either the 
kindergarten or previous preschool experiences), evaluating teacher effectiveness, and funding 
decisions. There are many factors other than kindergarten assessment data at a single point of 
time that need to be considered before making any high-stakes decisions. Such assessments are 
not reliable or valid for measuring the education experiences and learning opportunities prior to 
school, the quality of the educational practices at the previous or current program, or children's 
relative rates of learning. 34 

• Labeling children as ready to attend school or not 

Children start the kindergarten year at different ages and with different levels of knowledge and 
skills— even when they are developing quite typically. 35 Therefore, it is important, when it comes 
to using kindergarten assessment tools, that children are not categorized or tracked into groups 
as being "ready" or "not ready" for school. 

• Restricting kindergarten entry or tracking young children into two-year programs prior to first 
grade 

Using assessments to postpone or deny kindergarten entry into school or to track them into 
extra-year classes prior to first grade labels children as failures at the outset of their formal 
educational experience. Such practices do not provide any academic benefit to the child and 
likely cause harm to their social-emotional development. 36 
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• Predicting future academic achievement and life success 

Children develop at different rates, have different life experiences, and have different 
opportunities to participate in high quality early learning experiences. A kindergarten 
assessment, particularly a single test at one moment in time, is not a valid predictor of a child's 
potential. 

Conclusions 

The need for information about the status of children's development and learning at the start of formal 
schooling is clear. However, while there is a growing volume of large-scale kindergarten readiness 
assessment efforts in states and local communities, few resources have been invested in developing 
assessment tools that address the full range of domains of early learning and child development, and the 
multiple purposes of such assessments. At present, two multi-state consortia have received $350 million 
to develop a new generation of enhanced assessment tools for students in grades 3-12. Yet we know that 
waiting until the end of third grade to acquire a systematic picture of how well children are learning is a 
mistake. We must use early childhood assessments to drive efforts to provide enriched, engaging, and 
intensive learning opportunities to every child, and prevent or minimize achievement disparities right 
from the start. Accordingly, it is vital that a commensurate level of resources be invested in developing 
improved assessment tools for young children. With proper resources and informed leadership, states 
can implement kindergarten readiness assessments as a key resource in a nationwide effort to support 
healthy development, early learning, and school success for all young children. 
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Table 1. Appropriate Purposes of Kindergarten Assessments, Measurement Types, and Goals 


Assessment Purpose 

Measurement Types 

Goals 

> To identify groups of students who may have 

> Screening 

> Collect information with large number of students 

developmental or health needs 

> Identify need for additional diagnostics 

> To identify children in need of specialized 
services or interventions 

> Diagnostic 

> Determine developmental or medical needs 

> Determine specific intervention needs 

> Establish student eligibility for services 


> To track students across programs, schools, 
districts, and states for comparisons and social > Norm-referenced 
benchmarking 


> Provide point-in-time snapshot of a student's knowledge compared with 
other students 

> Compare students from different programs, schools, and communities against 
a norm 

> Provide student-level performance in comparison with a population norm or 
other students of the same age/situation 


> To determine whether students meet specified 
academic standards or defined performance > Criterion-referenced 
levels 


> Provide a point-in-time snapshot of a student's knowledge compared with 
defined standards or specified criteria 

> Track student's progress against specified standards overtime 


> To guide program-, classroom-, or student-level 
instruction 


> Formative 


> Document individual student learning and knowledge, probing student 
understanding and competencies 

> Identify student strengths and weaknesses 

> Monitor individual student learning progress over time 




> 

Collect information on a sample of students 

> To evaluate programs 

> Summative 

> Norm-referenced 

> Criterion-referenced 

> 

Determine and explain the impact of a program or service on defined 
outcomes 

Address questions about programmatic investments 

> 


> Descriptive 

> 

Get information about structural and process characteristics of children, 
families, teachers, programs, and other learning environment variables 
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Glossary of Terms 37 

Assessment: A systematic procedure for obtaining information from observation, interviews, portfolios, 
projects, tests, and other sources that can be used to make judgments about characteristics of children or 
programs. 

Criterion-referenced assessments: An assessment instrument in which the test-taker's performance (i.e., 
score) is interpreted by comparing it with a pre-specified standard or specific content or skills. 

Diagnostic: A tool to provide information on a child's development or health status. 

Formative assessments: Observational assessments that usually occur during instruction to provide 
information about the student's performance on a learning task and that identify portions of that task 
that the student may or may not be able to do. 

High-stakes testing: Assessments whose results lead to decisions about children, teachers, schools, or 
programs. 

Norm-referenced assessments: A standardized testing instrument, the test-taker's performance on 
which is interpreted in relation to the performance of a group of peers who have previously taken the 
same test. The group of peers is known as the "norming" group. 

Screening: A brief instrument that measures those who may need further, more in-depth assessment 
tools to verify developmental or health risks. 

Summative: An instrument that documents how much learning has occurred at a point of time. 
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The State Collaboratives on Assessment and Student Standards (SCASS): The CCSSO State Collaboratives 
on Assessment and Student Standards (SCASS) program strives to develop and implement high standards 
and valid assessment systems that maximize educational achievement for all children. During the past 20 
years, the SCASS system has brought state education agency (SEA) career service professionals together 
to solve complex problems affecting the states. The SCASS programs are formed in response to specific 
project needs. Some programs focus on specific content areas like science, mathematics, social studies, 
or health. Others focus on policy, psychometric problems, or technology. Membership in the SCASS 
system represents an investment that sees its value leveraged and returned many times over through 
advocacy, program involvement, and professional development. 

About the Early Childhood Education State Collaborative on Assessment and Student Standards: The 

Early Childhood Education Assessment (ECEA) Collaborative works to enhance young children's learning 
and school success from birth through third grade. ECEA focuses on helping states design and implement 
standards for children's learning and development through early childhood program quality, child and 
program assessments, data systems, and accountability initiatives for early education, kindergarten, and 
primary grade programs. 

The ECEA collaborative supports successful child and teacher development and learning through a state- 
based system approach that is comprehensive, integrated, and aligned to early childhood needs. ECEA 
believes that state-based systems should be composed of early learning standards, child assessments, 
and program evaluation; connected to early childhood curricula, instruction and professional 
development; and committed to tracking progress for children, programs, and the system. 

Members of the ECEA are Connecticut, Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and Wyoming. Thomas Schultz is the ECEA collaborative advisor and project director for Early 
Childhood Initiatives at CCSSO in Washington, DC. 
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THE COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

The Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) is a nonpartisan, nationwide, nonprofit organization 
of public officials who head departments of elementary and secondary education in the states, the 
District of Columbia, the Department of Defense Education Activity, and five U.S. extra-state 
jurisdictions. CCSSO provides leadership, advocacy, and technical assistance on major educational 
issues. The Council seeks member consensus on major educational issues and expresses their views to 
civic and professional organizations, federal agencies. Congress, and the public. 
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